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HOW BOOKS ARE MADE. 


Here is the story of the making of a book. 

When a publisher receives a manuscript 
from an author he gives it out to one of his 
Readers, one of a force upon which he relies 
for opinions as to the advisability of publish- 
ing or probable salability after publishing. 
These Readers are generally persons who 
have been well trained in the merits or de- 
merits of popularity or authority, and in spite 
of occasional errors of judgment inseparable 
from work of this nature, have developed ex- 
ceptional ability in this line. If the manu- 
script appears hopeless for this particular 
publisher’s use it will probably pass through 
the hands of but one or two Readers. If, 
however, it shows prospects of success, it 
will be placed before several of these experts, 
each of whom will deliver an opinion, and it 
will go for final consideration to the head of 
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the editorial force or a member of the pub- 
lishing firm. 

Let us consider that the manuscript has 
been accepted and the contract drawn up 
and signed by the author and the publisher. 
The next step is the sending of the manu- 
script to the head of the manufacturing de- 
partment of the publishing house. This 
gentleman generally tries te talk the book 
over with the author, in an effort to include 
as many of his ideas in the production as may 
be possible considering the limits and the 
cost of manufacture. He is then ready to 
begin the building of the book. 

Of course, if a new volume is to be added 
to a series which has already been begun, 
or if it is to be patterned after some book 
which has already been made, the plan of 
procedure is simple, the work to a great ex- 
tent merely mechanical. If the book, how- 
ever, must be constructed on lines of its own, 
the first thing to be done is to obtain a count 
of the number of words the manuscript con- 
tains. This is necessary as giving a gauge 
from which to determine the size of type 
and of the type page, and to arrive approxi- 
mately at the number of pages the book will 
make. This counting is not as easy as it 
sounds, and it is quite an art to do it accu- 
rately, since manuscript will vary consider-° 
ably in different parts, and often the “copy,” 
as the manuscript now becomes called, is 
made up of writing by different hands, or of 
magazine or newspaper extracts of varying 
sizes pasted or laid in. Then, too, the differ- 
ent sizes of types to be used must be consid- 
ered, for long quotations or correspondence 
must be set in a different size from the text, 
and the estimator will also find that portions 
of the same manuscript will vary materially, 
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according to the nature of the subject. For 

instance, in a novel, a part given up to 

broken conversation will fill more pages than 
the same number of words of description. 

The words having been counted, the next 

proceeding is to decide on the type and type 

page. 

While in the selection of type there are 
many fonts from which to choose, most of 
them, except for the more ornamental styles 
often used for booklets and special gift 
books, narrow themselves down to adapta- 
tions of three or four faces, their variations 
being due to peculiarities in the cut of the 
letters belonging to one or the other of these 
few standard styles. Some of these adapta- 
tions will get more letters on a line of a 
given length, and some less, than others set 
in the same size of type. In addition to the 
changes of types, the manufacturing man is 
allowed some leeway by the “leading,” or 
blanks between the lines of type. Having 
decided whether the book is to be of approxi- 
mately the size known by the book-buying 
public as “ octavo” or “12mo,” or some such 
designation, it is his work to settle upon a 
type and type page which will not run the 
book to such a length as to make its pub- 
lishing too expensive, or, on the other hand, 
to make a book so small that the buyer will 
feel that he is not getting the worth of his 
money. In all of this he is bound down by 
the fact that his type page, whatever it is, 
must not be laid out contrary to certain pro- 
portions which the good taste of the past 
has made definite. After getting these mat- 
ters worked out, he sends the manuscript to 
the printer, with instructions for a sample 
page to be set to confirm him in his decision, 
and often with a request to the printer to 
count the words and verify his estimate of 
the number of pages. Very often this sample 
page must be juggled, a line added, a fraction 
of an inch taken off, a page number put at 
the foot, a running head changed in style, qr 
even an entirely new start made on an en- 
tirely different basis before an O. K. can be 
given. 

The sample page having finally been ap- 
proved, the order is given to begin the work, 
the printer is told how many proofs will be 
required and where they are to be sent, and 


the last details about any irregularities to be 
met in the work are put in his hands. The 
printer starts his compositors to work, or if 
the book is to be set by machine, arranges 
for the machines and operators who are to 
begin the composition, and the kind of 
progress that can be seen commences. Then 
follows the period of pgoofs and proof read- 
ing. The first proof, which is a galley proof, 
or one “ pulled” ( printed ) on long slips of 
paper without any division into pages, is read 
and corrected several times before it leaves 
the printer’s hands, and is then read and 
marked for correction by the author and by 
some of the publisher’s editorial force before 
its return to the printer. If the corrections 
required are many, it is customary to have 
further galley proofs, or “ galley revises,” 
sent out, so that the changes may be reduced 
to a minimum before the matter is made up 
into pages, when all corrections are apt to 
be more expensive to the publisher or author 
than if made in the galleys. Then, all the 
palpable errors having been corrected, and 
all the additions and excisions made which 
have up to that time been discovered by the 
author, the type is put into page form, the 
running heads and the page numbers are 
added, and the proper sinkage allowed for the 
beginnings of chapters. More proofs follow, 
and perhaps page revises, before the final 
word is given that everything is correct and 
that electrotypes of the pages may now be 
made. Even then a plate proof ts often re- 
quired, and oftentimes late corrections are 
sent to be made in the plates themselves — 
an expensive proceeding, and one avoided 
whenever possible. * 

A word should here be said about this mat- 
ter of corrections, for there is probably no 
one thing which causes as much friction be- 
tween the author and the publisher, and the 
publisher and the printer, as alterations from 
copy. The author, when he sees his work in 
type, naturally sees many things which es- 
caped his notice in manuscript form. More- 
over, there are often new developments of 
his subject or Suggestions from friends 
brought to his notice, all of which he is 
anxious to include in his first edition. He 
cannot understand why just a few words 
added here or a line taken out there should, 
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when repeated now and then, make such a 
seemingly excessive bill of errors. Such 
changes, however, which appear to him to be 
very ‘slight, and which are so, judging by 
their length, may require the changing of 
words and spaces throughout several lines, 
or, after paging, the readjustment of a num- 
ber of pages. All of this takes a com- 
positor’s time, the printer has to pay the 
compositor for this time, and at the end of 
the work a considerable bill is rendered. If 
the author or éditor will only remember that 
where a word or a sentence is taken out, 
another word or sentence as near the same 
length as possible should be inserted when- 
ever it can be done, or if he can cut out 
enough old matter to allow space for new 
he may wish to add, much wear and tear of 
feelings might be saved. 

All this time, while the proofs are going 
back ayd forth, while the corrections are be- 
ing made, and while the electrotypes are be- 
ing produced, the manufacturing man is 
busily arranging the later details of the book. 
He is ordering the paper, seeing that it is de- 
livered in time, arranging with the artist for 
illustrations if the book is to be embellished 
in that way, deciding upon the cover decora- 
tion and the binding, and perhaps even get- 
ting out partially finished books showing the 
binding and a few pages of printed matter 
from which the salesmen can take orders. 

As soon as enough of the book is in type 
to insure accuracy as to the number of pages, 
or often with the original estimate as a basis 
for the order, steps must be taken to have 
the paper on hand as soon as the electrotyp- 
ing has been finished. The manufacturing 
man must decide upon the quality of the paper 
to be used, its size, weight, and finish, where it 
is to be obtained, how much is to be paid for 
it, and how large a quantity is to be used. 
He must obtain samples from different mills, 
consider these in relation to the price asked, 
make his decision and place his order, and 
then, often the hardest work of all, follow up 
the paper men incessantly to make sure that 
it is on the spot when it is wanted. The type 
page being fixed, he allows for the proper 
margins, considers whether he will print 
eight, sixteen, thirty-two, or sixty-four pages 
at one impression, and then figures the quan- 


tity by a scale which allows enough extra 
sheets for spoilage in the printing and bind- 
ing. While all of this work may sound as a 
simple proposition, it is often far from that, 
for the paper must be chosen with some re- 
gard for the face of type which is to be used 
upon it, and it must very often be selected 
with a view toward making a too fat book 
thin and easy to hold, or toward padding out 
a-small, insignificant book into something 
worth while to a prospective purchaser. 
While the proofs are shuttling back and 
forth and while the paper is being made, it is 
also time for the supervisor of the work to be 
closing in any of the illustrative and deco- 
rative portions of the book. If cuts are to be 
printed with the text, the drawings and the 
cuts must be made in advance, in order not 
to hold back the paging; if, however, the 
cuts are to be printed separately and are to be 
pasted in by the binder, the work may be car- 
ried on while the composition is being done, 
the manuscript having been given the artist 
to read in advance of its being sent to the 
printer, or an early set of proofs sent to him, 
that he may choose the situations that appeal 
to him for illustration. In a general way it 
may be said that the illustrative processes 
are two in number, although these branch out 
into infinity in their variations, and although 
there are more than these two and their 
variations required in special work. The two 
in question, used in the general run of books 
sold at retail, are the line cut, or zine etching, 
made fyom line drawings and drawings with 
solid blacks and whites, and the half-tone, 
made from photographs and wash drawings. 
Both of these cuts, or engravings, are made 
by photography and chemical action, both 
may be reduced, or even enlarged to a cer- 
tain degree, to any size proportional to the 
original subject, and both may be printed at 
the same time as the text pages, except for 
the fact that the finish of the paper must be 
adapted to the cuts. The line cut may be 
used on any paper whose surface is smooth 
enough to print without breaking the printed 
line, but the half-tone, on account of its deli- 
cacy of line, may be used only on a coated 
paper or a paper of high finish. The printing 
of colored illustrations is simply the adapta- 
tion of one or the other of these two proc- 
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esses, breaking up the colors of the picture 
in such a way as to produce practically any 
of the colors of the spectrum—a complete art 
in itself, and often carried out by printers 
who do no other kind of work, or else the 
arbitrary division of a picture into two or 
three colors and the printing of portions in 
each color, without regard to the fact that 
the combination of two certain colors will 
produce a third. Unless a book is so filled 
with cuts as to require a highly-finished or a 
coated paper throughout, it is customary to 
print the cuts separately from the text. 

Another of. the artistic features to be 
looked after before the presswork has been 
completed is the designing of the cover and 
the making of the brass dies from which the 
binder stamps the design on the outside of 
the book. The artist to whom is delegated 
the work of making the cover design submits 
a scheme in its colors, usually painted on 
cloth or paper of the color suggested for use, 
so that an idea may be had of the general 
effect and a tentative estimate made of the 
cost. In general, the artist is held down to 
as few colors as possible, and is restricted in 
the use of gold and silver, on account of the 
extra cost of dies and stamping in the former 
case, and of precious gold and silver leaf in 
the latter. When the design is finally ac- 
cepted it is given into the hands of the manu- 
facturing man, who, determining the size of 
the cover and the thickness of the book, 
passes it along to the die cutter in order that 
the design or lettering may be cu in hard 
brass, from which any quantity of covers may 
be stamped or printed without showing any 
evidence of wear on the part of the die itself. 
Of late the cover inset has come into much 
vogue, this inset being generally an illustra- 
tion printed on paper in one or more colors 
and pasted on the cover in relation to some 
part of the stamped design, thus giving an 
added attraction to the cover and making it 
more in keeping with the book, while at the 
same time holding down the cost. 

Let us consider, then, that the electrotype 
plates are now ready for the press and that 
the paper is in the printer’s hands. The book 
is ready to be printed. The publisher there- 
fore tells the printer how large an edition he 
requires, and the signal is given to begin the 





printing. Any one unacquainted with the 
work and going into a pressroom for the 
first time must be struck by the large number 
of presses seemingly lying idle, when he has 
been given to understand that a pressroom 
is always agscene of whirring activity. This 
seeming quiet is on account of what is known 
as the “make ready” —the principal cause 
for expense in printing, and the work which 
brings out the pressman’s art and skill. This 
is the dabor required to get the eight, or six- 
teen, or thirty-two, or sixty-four pages ready 
to be printed. The pressman lays out his 
form on the bed of his press, using a large 
block upon which the electrotypes may be 
placed or fastened, or else a number of small 
blocks, one to a page, arranged in their 
proper positions by wooden or metal strips 
laid between the blocks — “furniture,” ‘as 
these are called. As type matter or plates 
can never be absolutely even on the top, it is 
necessary for the pressman to build up the 
low spots and cut down the impression where 
it is too black. After placing the form on 
press, therefore, he runs a trial sheet of 
paper through the press, from which he is 
able to know where in the form his work of 
evening the impression is required. Then he 
starts this work, which is known as the 
“make ready,” a labor which may require 
an hour or even two or three days, according 
to the character of the form or the quality 
of the work desired. Pieces of thin paper 
are pasted on the cylinder of the press in 
such positions as to touch certain spots in 
the form at the point where the cylinder 
carrying the sheet of paper to be printed 
meets the plates, thus increasing the strength 
of the impression at that point, while other 
pieces are cut in the right size and shape and 
pasted under the plate, between it and the 
block, to gain a similar end. The former 
method is known as “ overlaying,” and the 
“‘underlaying.” This same process 
is carried out in printing the illustrations, 
only to a greater degree and generally with 
more care. When the “make ready” has 
been finished, the sheets of blank paper are 
lifted up on the press and fed one by one on 
to the cylinder, which carries them in its 
revolution against the plates, after which they 
are deposited in a pile to be removed, printed 
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again on the other side, counted and packed 
for shipment to the binder. Similar work to 
this is carried out for every form of the book 
until it is all printed, when the scene is shifted 
to the bindery. 

The first step in the bindery is the folding 
of the sheets. While this was generally done 
in the past by hand by girls working with a 
flat piece of smooth ivory or similar sub- 
stance, it is now almost universally executed 
by ingenious machines which take the sheet 
of paper, cut it, fold it accurately, insert one 
folded sheet within another if necessary, and 
deliver the folded signatures, as each single 
folded sheet is called, ready for the next 
These signatures are next “ gath- 
ered,” either by hand or machinery, in the 
order in which they are to appear in the fin- 
ished book, and they are then “collated,” 
that is, verified, the collator making sure that 
all signatures are arranged in proper order 
and that none is missing. They are then 
sent to the sewing machines, which stitch 
the’ signatures together in one continuous 


process. 


row, making no division between the vol- 
umes, which have to be cut apart by shand. 
If the books are to have gilt tops, it is here 
that this work comes in, the gilder placing a 
number of books in his press, squeezing 
them up very tightly, with the edge to be 
gilded uppermost, scraping this edge very 
smooth, painting on it a thin albumen size, 
and then laying on the thin gold leaf, which 
is burnished down to smooth brilliancy by a 
tool worked by the hand of the gilder. The 
sewed and gilded book then moves along to 
be rounded and backed ; that is, to be given 
the circular effect shown on the back of the 
book, and to have the edge of the back, 
where the sewing is, forced out by pressure 
to make a groove in which the covers may 
have play. A piece of coarse, tough cloth, 
reénforced by a pasted strip of paper, is 
glued on the back, the edges of the cloth 
overhanging the edges by an inch or sovon 
each’ side, a flexible glue is smeared on the 
back to strengthen it and to hold the signa- 
tures more closely tagether, and the book is 
ready for the cover, which in all probability 
has been made while this other work 
was going on, in order to save time at the 
end. 


Although machines are now generally used 
for the making of the cover itself, or 
as it is called in the trade, they have simply 
adopted the method of the hand worker with 
more uniformity and speed. The plan of this 
work begins with the cutting of the stiff 
pastéboard into pieces of the proper size for 


itn ” 
case, 


each side, a similar cutting of the book cloth 
for the entire cover, the glueing of the inner 
surface of the cléth, the placing of the pieces 
of board in their proper positions and of a 
strip of paper down the back, and the turning 
over of the edges of the cloth upon the board 
to give a finished edge and strengthen the 
The case then goes to the stamper, 
who places the brass dies the publisher has 
supplied for the lettering and the design on 
a metal block, inks them with colored ink, or, 
if gold or some other foil.is to be used, has 
this foil stuck on with a size to the cover, 
and prints the design or lettering on it with 
If foil is used the dies 
are hot stamped against the foil, and the 
waste foil which has not received the impres- 
sion is rubbed off, collected, and re-melted. 
The book is then fitted into the case or cover, 
the blank pages at each end of the book, 
which have been pasted on for this purpose, 
are pasted back on the cover, and the book 
is finished. These pasted leaves, together 
with the reénforcing cloth, are all that hold 
the book to the cover in ordinary “ edition 
work,” as this style of binding is called, but 
that they are sufficient for all customary use 
is shown by the amount of hard usage one 


case. 


his stamping press. 


of these volumes will stand. 

The books are now placed in a press and 
subjected to heavy pressure for a day or a 
night or more, in order to set the mould, as 
one might and give them a proper 
chance to dry, after which they are packed 
in cases and shipped away to the market. In 
the selling of the product another department 
of the publishing house begins its work, 
while the manufacturing man gives a sigh of 
relief, comments perhaps to himself, perhaps 
to the printer or binder, on some details 
which had not worked out in just the way he 
had intended, and devotes his attention to 
the finishing of the next book on the publica- 


tion list. Edwin T. Stiger. 
The Independent. 
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Vor. XX. DECEMBER, 1908. No. 12. 


Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe WritTeR. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


.™'s 


Tue Writer cheerfully seconds the motion 
of the editor of the Bookman that the fol- 


lowing words and phrases be eliminated from 
common speech : — : 
\long these lines. Brainy, Clubman. Dandy (as 
an adjective ). Exclusive ( as a social term ). Gentle- 
manly. He (she, it) struck a new note. In touch 
with ( except as a technical term in military or naval 
discourse ). Locate (as an 


intransitive verb ). 
Lunch. Nom de plume. 


’Phone ‘or telephone, either 

as noun or verb. Pleased to meet you. Social 

standing Stylish The Four Hundred. Up to date. 
* * * 

“Along these lines,” a correspondent of 
the Boston Herald pertinently writes : — 

Is the fine art of phrasing one’s thoughts in simple 
and lucid English about to be superseded by a hodge- 
podge of overworked phrases like : — 

The question of. As to whether. Will likely be. 
Of the fact. Please note that. A condition, not a 
theory. Something to be said. The trouble is. In 
addition to. For example. In general. Right here. 
On the other hand. In this connection. 

For example, please note right here that in this 
connection the trouble is that, in addition to the 
question of the too frequent .use of phrasés like “in 
general,” there is, on the other hand, something to 
be said of the fact that it is a condition, not a theory, 
that confronts us. Further discussion is invited albng 
these lines. 


o *« 


Walter Pater’s biography tells us that by 
his own statement he never earned by writ- 
ing more than $500 in a year. Mr. Pater was 
probably better content, however, with that 
small addition to his income and the reputa- 
tion that he gained than he would have been 
to be one of the authors of the slop-work 
“best-sellers” of the year. 


os 


An odd stit brought by William L. Clark, 
of Brooklyn, who writes law books, against 
John B. West, of St. Paul, who publishes law 
books, has just been decided in New York. 
It appears that West in 1900 made d contract 
with Clark for a three-volume work on cor- 
porations, with the stipulation that the 
author should receive $2 a page for his 
manuscript, and if he abstained from intoxi- 
cating liquors during the writing he should 
receive $6 a page. This condition, it is al- 
leged, was not observed by Mr. Clark, and 
although the work was completed and ac- 
cepted within the time set by the publisher, 
the latter refused the additional $4 a page. 
The court of appeals has just decided 
unanimously in favor of the author. Justice 
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Werner, who wrote the opinion, says that 
the “not a contract to write 
books in order that the complainant may 
keep sober, but a contract to keep sober so 
that he may write satisfactory books.” in 
other words, the courts have ruled that as 
long as a man’s work is satisfactory and exe- 
cuted promptly, his employer cannot bind 
him to total abstinence. 


contract was 


* 
* % 


Generally if an author is capable of writ- 
ing successfully in his own language, he is 
quite content, but recently three cases in 
which writers have published works written 
in a foreign language have come to public 
notice. Mrs. Edith Wharton has written in 
French a story which is published in the cur- 
rent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Of Mrs. Wharton has spent much 
time in France, and has had every oppor- 
tunity to make herself perfectly acquainted 
with French, but her achievement is no less 
remarkable. Again it is announced that the 
anonymous author of “The Martyrdom of 
an Empress,” who is French by birth, has 
written her new novel not only in French for 
publication in Paris, but also in English for 
in this country. This is thought 
to be the first novel ever written by an 
author in two languages at the same time. 
The third case noted is that of the dancer, 
Loie Fuller, who, an American, has just pub- 
lished in Paris her autobiography written in 
French, under the title “ Quinze ans de ma 
vie.” There is some question, however, as 
to whether Miss Fuller wrote all the French 
herself. W. H. H. 


course, 


publication 


— ~ —— 


““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Governor Hughes did 
not go to the executive 
chamber to-day. He re- 
mained at the executive 
mansion resting out. 


Charles Dana Gibson, 
to rest up from his close 
application, in Paris, to 
painting in oils, has ac- 
cepted an offer from Col- 
lier’s to go West for a 


few weeks to furnish 
some _ studies in_ black- 
and-white of Western 


characters. 


The voluntary was got 
through with, with no 
serious results. 


Superintendent Drake 
admits that a great many 
operatives have been laid 
off, and says the reason 
is that the company in- 
tends to make less shoes 
here. 


Governor Hughes did 
not go to the executive 
chamber to-day. He re- 
mained at the executive 
mansion resting. 


Charles Dana Gibson, 
to rest from his close 
application, in Paris, to 
painting in oils, has ac- 
cepted an offer from Col- 
lier’s to go West for a 
few weeks to furnish 
some studies in black- 
and-white of Western 
characters. 


The voluntary was 
played to the end, with 
no serious results. 


Superintendent Drake 
admits that a great many 
operatives have been laid 
off, and says the reason 
is that the company in- 
tends to make  tewer 
shoes here. 


WRITERS OF ‘THE DAY. 


Blanche Goodman, author of the story, “A 


Misogynist in the Making,” 


in Lippincott’s 


for November, is a Tennessean by birth, and 


has always lived in Chattanooga. 
been writing now for four years. 


“ 


only when the 


She has 
She writes 


spirit moves” her, and she 


has sold stories and verse to the Century, 
Lippincott’s, the Delineator, the Smart Set, 


the New York 


Times 


and the New York 


Times Saturday Review of Books, Collier’s, 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Broadway 


( now 


Hampton’s ) Magazine, 


the Editor, 


and a number of minor periodicals and news- 


papers. 


Donald A. Fraser, whose poem, “ Content- 


“ Personally,” said 
Senator Aldrich, af 


would be very glad to 
see it done.” 
As though there 


wasn’t enough to drive 
people insane as it is. 


We think that i° he had 
been bitten or any mem- 
ber of his family had 
been bitten by one of 
these canines, he would 
feel very differently. 


f ** Personally,” said 
| Senator Aldrich, “I 
| should be very glad to 
| see it done.” 


As if there weren’t 
enough to drive people 
insane as it is. 


We think that if he had 
been bitten or any mem- 
ber of his family had 
been bitten by one of 
these dogs, he would feel 
very differently. 


ment,” was published in the Delineator for 
November, is a Canadian by birth, his father 
having been a Presbyterian clergyman sta- 
tioned at Port Elgin, Ont. Most of his 
life, however, has been spent in Victoria, 
B. C., where he is now on the teaching staff 
of the public schools. He began writing 
about seven years ago, his first published 
work being some verses in the Westminster, 
of Toronto. He has had since then poems 
or short prose articles published in the Cana- 
dian Magazine, the Canadian Courier, East 
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and West, and other Canadian periodicals, 
while in the United States his work has ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post, St. 
Nicholas, the Delineator, the National 
Magazine, Little Folks, the Pacific Monthly, 
the Overland Monthly, the Western Field, 
the Home Herald, and the Christian Advo- 
cate. Most of his work has been verse, 
chiefly religious or juvenile in tone, but some 
of his nature verses have also been well re- 
ceived. His sonnet on the “ Douglas Fir,” 
published in the Canadian Magazine last 
spring, was extensively copied, and a humor- 
ous Irish sketch, entitled “ Bridget and the 
Beauty Doctors,” published in the Saturday 
Evening Post two years ago, has been in- 
cluded in the repertoires of elocutionists. 

Roland Ashford Phillips, whose story, 
“The Intruder,” was printed in the Metro- 
politan Magazine for November, was born 
in New Jersey, but about ten years ago he 
went West, and now makes his home in Den- 
ver. After leaving school he went into the 
advertising business, but after five years 
gave it up for the broader fields of litera- 
ture, and for the past three years he has de- 
voted himself solely to writing, contributing 
to such magazines as Harper’s, the Red 
Book, the Metropolitan, the Bohemian, and 
the Illustrated Sunday Magazines. For 
some time Street & Smith have taken most 
of his work, written under several pen 
names, for their various publications. Mr. 
Phillips is at present engaged on ‘special 
article work on matters of national interest 
—especially of the West—for prominent 
editors. He is a frequent contributor to the 
Technical World, both in the line of fiction 
and special articles. He has also written 
several novels which hav@ appeared in dif- 
ferent magazines. Mr. Phillips is now 
twenty-four years old, and spends part of 
his time in travel. He always manages to 
reach New York at least once a year. 


a-@ 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Harraden.—-When I called on Miss 
Beatrice Harraden at her flat in Hampstead, 
I found her established behind her desk, a 
little figure clad from neck to ankles in 


green. From the green above rose her head, 
brown curls cut short, fine, big, brown eyes, 
and dark skin. From beneath the green 
below peeped out two small bronze shoes. 
Simple, quaint, and entirely dignified, Miss 
Harraden is more distinguished in appear- 
ance than any other author I have ever seen. 

Leaning across her desk, she told me 
something about “ Interplay.” 

“| have been working at the book for 
about two years,” said she; “in fact, I al- 
ways take years over a book. In the case of 
‘Interplay, I have lived with the characters 
for months, visiting in turn all the places 
they lived in, and trying to see the places 
with their eyes, following their walks on a 
map, and, when they went for country out- 
ings, taking them to Hampstead, where I 
myself was born, and where, as you see, I 
live still. I don’t see why I should not write 
about something I know thoroughly.” 

Miss Harraden brings to novels not only 
the story teller’s spirit, but also the scholar’s 
love of research. For example, dictionary 
writing was described, as will be remem- 
bered, in one of her recent books, which, by 
the way, started as a play and changed its 
mind en route. That this might be abso- 
lutely accurate, she visited Oxford and 
studied the great Dr. Murray’s methods till 
she was almost qualified to write a dictionary 
herself. In “Interplay” she introduces a 
violinmaker, and in preparing to write about 
this character she spent “many happy days 
in an old violin shop.” Again, in ‘ Katha- 
rine Frensham” the same spirit showed 
itself. One of the personages is a chemist, 
and although little is said in the book about 
chemistry, Miss Harraden took a _ whole 
course of lectures on the subject before she 
undertook to write about him. — London 
Letter in New York Times Saturday Re- 
view. 


Hugo. — Twenty posthumous volumes by 
Victor Hugo (nearly one a year) have ap- 
peared, and the end is by no means in sight. 
The Hugo family still possess a pile of un- 
published manuscripts, several of which will 
be given to the world as soon as they can be 
prepared for the press. The “Annales Poli- 
tiques et Littéraires” is now printing por- 
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tions of a preface to “Les Misérables,” 


which Hugo also intended as a preface to his 
complete works, but which for some un- 
known reason he did not use. This preface 
is almost a book in itself, since it will make 
120 printed pages. 

Gustave Simon, who is the sole literary ex- 
ecutor of Victor Hugo, now that Paul 
Meurice is dead, is of the opinion that Hugo 
began planning his “ Les Misérables” as far 
back as the time he published “ Le Dernier 
Jour d'un Condamné,” that is, in 1829. It 
was not till 1845, however, that he actually 
began to write his great romance. For 
three years he worked diligently upon it. In- 
terrupted by the Revolution of 1848, he put 


the manuscript aside’ for twelve years. April 
26, 1860, he exhumed it. and commenced 
reading it. “This reading of his  manu- 


script,” I quote the exposition of M. Simon, 
“which lasted till the twenty-first of May, 
that is, more than three weeks, plunged him 
into a state of profound meditation. He oc- 
cupied himself no more with Jean Valjean, 
with Fantine, with Cosette, but with the 
blemishes, the hardships, and the sufferings 
of all humanity. He came gradually to con- 
template the mission of man, his role, his 
origin, and his destiny. And then all the 
great problems of the exigtence of God and 
of the immortality of the soul rose before 
him, and, with that passion which he always 
had for the mysteries of the hereafter, he 
felt himself impelled to study the world, the 
formation of the earth, the evolution of man, 
the progress of science, the history of reli- 
gions, and the destiny of the universe. He 
thus convinced himself that what he had 
wished above everything to produce in ‘ Les 
Misérables’ was a religious book. This 
thought determined him to write his profes- 
sion of philosophical faith. . . . The religious 
question obsessed him. He had introduced 
into his novel a bishop who played a decisive 
role ; he wished to study the history of re- 
ligion. So he delved in the most ancient 
books, those of the Italian hagiographer, 
Jonas ; of the German hagiographer, Heri- 
bert Rosweyde; of the Benedictine, Wala- 
fride Strabon ; and of the priest of the Ora- 
toire, André Galland; and he consecrated 
himself during the. months of June and July, 


1860, to his preface, which he characterized 
as follows in a note: ‘A “ quasi-ouvrage” 
upon my personal religious philosophy, in- 
tended to serve either as a special preface 
to “ Les Misérables” or as a general preface 
It was Hugo’s formal wish 
that this manuscript, even though incomplete, 


should be published. 


to my works.’ 


At its beginning he 
wrote on the margin in pencil : ‘ Before the 
reader engages in the reading of this book, 
it is necessary to warn him. The book which 
he has at this moment in his hands is a re- 
ligious book.’”’ — Paris Letter in New York 
Times Saturday Review. 


Sardou. — From his earliest days he kept 
exhaustive notebooks, in whith were marked 
down, in that small and scrupulously neat 
handwriting of his, every incident in his read- 
ing or actual experience which might serve 
as a “peg,” or as material in any shape for 
his incomparable dramas. His study con- 
tained an extraordinary number of pigeon 
holes, in which he deposited ideas as they 
occurred to him. ‘“‘ Ideas are the dramatist’s 
“and 


they are much too precious to be lost.” 


stock in trade,” he was wont to say, 


Thackeray. —Sir George Trevelyan, in his 
speech at the recent Publishers’ Circle din- 
ner in London, said: “I was present at a 
family dinner where Thackeray discoursed 
to a delighted audience of young people 
about ‘The Virginians,’ which he was then 
writing, and which seemed to fill his mind 
to the exclusion of everything else. Among 
other matters, he asked us, all around the 
table, what was the widest jump any of us 
had ever known, and when we agreed upon 
twenty-one feet, he said : ‘Then I must make 
George Washington jump one foot more.’” 


————— > 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


A Comma’s Effect.— We are interested in 
this Mr. Lorraine, not because he is the 
author of “The Great Prize Novel,” but be- 
cause Mr. Unwin has caused at least one 
beautiful thing to be said about him. We 
read in Mr. Unwin’s free-and-easy paper, M. 


A. B., the following words: “ Rupert Lor- 
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raine’s intellectual stature corresponds with 
that of the outer man. Standing six foot 
two in his boots in spite of his love of lit- 
erature, he is very far from being a mere 
bookworm.” The comma in these sentences 
is where we have placed it; and if it was 
not so placed intentionally by the editor of 
M, A. B., it certainly ought to have been. 
That a man should stand six foot two in his 
boots in spite of his love of literature is a 
most gratifying circumstance. We congratu- 
late Mr. Lorraine and Mr. Unwin. — London 
Academy. 


The Longest Sentence Ever Written. — The 
prize for the longest sentence ever written 
may fairly be awarded to the elder Dumas, 
who probably holds a further record for fer- 
tility of production. In the seventh of the 
twenty-nine volumes which compose the 
“Impressions de Voyage” there is a sen- 
tence describing Benvenuto Cellini which fills 
three pages, or 108 lines, averaging forty- 
five letters apiece. The sentence is broken 
by sixty-eight commas and sixty semi-colons, 
but as it contains 195 verbs and 122 proper 
names, the reader is somewhat bewildered 
before the end is reached. — London 
Chronicle. 


Story Openings.—The number of story 
openings must be far greater than the num- 
ber of chess openings, observes’ Andrew 
Lang, and yet, in practice, they seem but few. 
For the benefit of young authors, he men- 
tions a few in the Illustrated London 
News :— 

“The most common of all is the dead man 
or woman lying where, in the ordinary 
course of nature, no body should lie. It is 
thus that the police novel begins, and a pic- 
.ture of mortuary solemnity is apt to adorn 
the cover of the romance. Next comes the 
description of an old country house; the 
galleries are always rich in portraits of Cru- 
saders (a pardonable anachronism), of 
Cavaliers, of Georgian wits and beauties, and 
then we have the history of the family, in- 
variably in embarrassed circumstances. The 
conversational opening, about the new 
curate, is next, in my experience ; then comes 
the autobiographical hero, starting from the 
nursery ; then the wealthy business man, his 


gay family ; his own vision of the sword of 
Damocles, which, in the shape of a ‘slump,’ 
or a fraudulent partner, falls on his head in 
the second chapter. 

“To my mind, perhaps the most pleasing 
opening of all is one which I met, as a boy, 
in a novel by Shirley Brooks,.and which I 
am always glad to encounter again. The 
man of the house comes home, be he bar- 
rister or laborer, duke or parson, from his 
work or his pleasure shortly before dinner 
time, and finds that his wife—be she Mrs. 
Brown or the duchess —is not at home. He 
becomes uneasy, then anxious, then a mere 
chaos of confused fears of motor or of moral 
accidents ; for dinner arrives—‘the hour 
has come, but not the-woman.’ ‘Gyp’ has 
used this motive with great effect, also Major 
Griffiths ; in fact, this opening never misses 
fire, and I would recommend it to young 
novelists as certain to enlist sympathy from 
the first, while it may lead up to the most 
unexpected developments. There are so 
many conceivable reasons, not including the 
most obvious reason, why a married woman 
should not come home to dinner. -Her father 
or favorite brother may have escaped from 
prison, or she may have developed a sec- 
ondary personality ; either motive is an easy 
lead to exciting , Situations, In fact, the 
reader’s curiosity is thoroughly aroused, 
more so, I think, than by the discovery of a 
dead body in the drawing room. But the 
two motives — dead body of a total stranger 
in the drawing room and disappearance of 
the lady of the house — when combined, will 
cause the most blasé reader to turn over the 
pages rapidly, while the dear children afford 
pathos without further exertion.” 


The Requisites for a Writer.—-“ What do you 
consider are the necessary requisites for a 
writer ?” the interviewer asked Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. 

Her gray eyes swept the 
ing river as she pondered. 
things,” she said at length. 


swiftly-flow- 
“There are two 
“To write one 


must be born with something of the power. 
Also, it is necessary to study the best authors 
But, more than all, one must 
have ——” the low voice hesitated for a mo- 
ment, till suddenly.the eyes seemed to focus 


continually. 
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themselves on the biggest shining sun reflec- 
tion far out in the river. Then the last 
words came very clearly. “One must have 
the desire — the gleam !”” — Boston Herald. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


[ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





STEPHEN PHILLIPS AS A WRITER OF TRAGEDY. 
Frederick B. R. Hellems. Atlantic (38 c.) ior De- 
cember. 

Tue Fame or Por. John Macy. Atlantic (38 c. ) 
for December. ~ 

Action IN Stories. Editor’s Drawer, Harper’s 
Magazine ( 38 c. ) for December. 

Rosert Burns’s Country. Illustrated. George 
McLean Harper. Scribner's (28 c.) for December. 

GUGLIELMO FERRERO. The new historian of Rome. 
With portrait. Sibilla Aleramo. Putnam’s (28 c.) 
for December. 

THE MILTON TERCENTENARY. Illustrated. Wilfred 
Whitten. Putnam’s (28 c.) for December. 

My Srory. IV.— Rossetti and His Friendships. 
Hall Caine. Appleton’s Magazine (18 c.) for De- 
cember. 

Tue UNDERSTANDING OF JOHN Keats. 3rian 
Hooker. Forum for December. 

A Stupy or Enciisn Tracepy. William Lyon 
Phelps. Forum for December. 

Lyor N. Torstoy. W. D. Howells. North Ameri- 
can Review (38 c.) for December. 

Tue Werrp oF Str Lancetot. Mary Child. North 
American Review (38 c. ) for December. 

Tue Love Letters or Georce SAND AND ALFRED 
De Musser. Illustrated. Metropolitan for December. 

Victor1en Sarpou : Tue Wortp’s Master Ptay- 
wricut. “ W. T. P.” Theatre Magazine for De- 
cember. 

A Nove .ist anp His Novets 1n Pouitics. Stanley 
Johnson. World’s Work for December. 

Tue American Lanouace. Brander Matthews. 
Munsey’s for December. 

Tue Avutuor’s Furt Dinner Parr. Arthur Bart- 
lett Maurice. Bookman ( 28 c.) for December. 

Tue Personat Sarpov. Stuart Henry.. Bookman 
(28 ec.) for December. 

Tue Business Man 1N Literature. Charles J. 
Estabrook. Alcolm Magazine for December. 

Tue CoLitece or Journatism ( University of Mis- 
souri). With portraits. Walter Williams. World 
To-Day (18 c. ) for December. 


Tue Deap Letter Orrice. Illustrated. Frederic 
sulkeley Hyde. World To-Day (18 c. ) for December. 

Wuat Is Minor Poerry? Lionel 
Pacific Monthly (18 c.) for December. 

Tue Retation oF HEADACHES TO ERRORS oF RE- 
FRACTION. Aaron Brav, M. D. American Medicine 
(13 ¢c.) for December. 

My Lorp Hamter. Historical, literary, and psy- 
chical considerations touching the principal character 
in Shakspere’s tragedy. (Continued.) John Me- 
Govern and Jesse Edson Hall. National Magazine 
(18 c. ) for December. 

NewsPAPER Pusiic Service. Illustrated. Flynn 
Wayne. National Magazine (18 c.) for December. 

Heroes aND Heroines — Cuierty Herors. Author 
( London ) (18 c. ) for December. 

How Can We Secure Competent Rocat Re- 
PORTERS ? A. Hornstein.- National Printer-Journalist 
(23 ce.) for November. 

NEWSPAPER PuBLICITY AS A PREVENTION OF 
Crimes ? National Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for No- 
vember. 

France’s Master Dramatist ( Victorien Sardou ). 
With portrait. Harper’s Weekly (13 c.) for Novem- 
ber 21. 

AmerRICAN Humor. Illustrated. Brander Matthews. 
Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for November 21. 

3AYARD TayLor, Poet, Noverist, Dramatist. I1- 
lustrated. William Winter. Saturday Evening Post 
(8 c. ) for November 2r. 

WiLit1aM Frenp De Morcan, Artist, Potter, AND 
Novetist. With portraits. Edward Verrall Lucas. 
Outlook (13 c. ) for November 28. 

Epirors AND Parsons. With portraits of E. S. 
Martin, Henry Mills Alden, and Bliss Perry. Outlook 
(13 c.) for November 28. 

Tue Greatest NEWSPAPER IN THE Wortp ( The 
London Times). Illustrated. ‘‘ A London Editor.” 
Outlook (13 ¢. ) for November 28. 


Josaphare. 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Aylmer Maude, the English expert in all 
that pertains to the cult of Tolstoy, who has 
published “ The Life of Tolstoy ; First Fifty 
Years,” is talking of bringing out another 
book, a sequel to this one, which is to be 
called “The Life of Tolstoy; Last Three 
Decades.” In the ‘new book he will give the 
main events of Tolstoy’s life during the years 
1876-1908. 

There is to be issued in London a new 
life of Fielding by Mr. Codden, which will 
contain new matter unearthed in Somerset 
and Dorset, where Fielding spent his early 
life, years before he turned to the law and 
long before he had found his vocation as a 
novelist. 
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The collection of the Carlyles’s love letters, 
which will be published next year, consists 
of upward of 175 letters, and will fill two big 
volumes. Practically the whole of the mate- 
rial is fresh, and has been collected and 
edited by Alexander Carlyle, a member of 
Thomas’s immediate family. 

The syndicated stories used by the news- 
papers with the copyright line of the Asso- 
ciated Literary Press are supplied by the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 43 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York City. 

The editor of the Hibbert Journal ( Bos- 
ton), L. P. Jacks, is now in the happy posi- 
tion financially of being able to command the 
services of the ablest pens in this country, as 
well as in other parts of the world, for that 
admirable quarterly review of _ religion, 
theology, and philosophy, now in its seventh 
volume. 

The editor of Young’s Magazine ( New 
York ) says that he will be pleased to con- 
sider stories of from 1,500 to 5,000 words, 
and novelettes of from 25,000 to 40,000 words. 


The hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
John Stuart Blackie is to be celebrated next 
July. His nephew, Stodart Walker, is pre- 
paring a volume of his correspondence, to be 
issued about that time, and friends or others 
who may possess letters of interest from 
Professor Blackie are requested to forward 
them to Stodart Walker, Esq., 30 Walker 
street, Edinburgh, who will return them to 
their owners as soon as copies have been 
made. 


The American Farm Magazine, a new 
monthly publication, will make its appear- 
ance in Des Moines this month, with A. U. 
Quint as the publisher. Associated with him 
are some of the best known specialists on 
farm science in the country. 

The American Golfer is a new magazine, 
published in New York. It treats the game 
of golf from a national standpoint, and is 
edited by Walter J. Travis, the ex-national 
champion. 

The old Broadway Magazine ( New York ) 
will go out of existence at the end of the 
year. Thereafter its name will be Hampton’s 
Magazine. 





Edward J. Clode has withdrawn his inter- 
est in Pearson’s Magazine, and has retired 
from its management. He has returned to 
his book publishing quarters, 156 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City. 

[he book publishing department of the 
McClure Company ( New York ) has passed 
by sale into the hands of Doubleday, Page, 
& Co. This affects contracts with about 100 
authors. Mr. McClure will devote his whole 
time hereafter to his magazine. 

Forty newspaper women at Madison, Wis., 
have organized a Women’s Associated Press 
Club. 

In his lately-published biography of Ian 
Maclaren, Dr. Nicoll says that 256,000 copies 
of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” were 
sold in Great Britain, and nearly 500,000 
copies in America. It was the author’s first 
emphatic success, and his greatest one. The 
eight or ten books he wrote afterward were 
less popular. 

Publication, per request of parliament, of 
the names of all persons on the English civil 
list shows but four poets — William Watson, 
who gets $500 a year ; Austin Dobson, with 
a pension of $1,200; Alfred Austin, who 
draws the poet-laureate’s $1,000 a year ; and 
John Davidson, given $500 annually. 

In the “ Editor’s Study” of the December 
Harper’s, the editor of the magazine, Henry 
Mills Alden, takes up the development of the 
short story. 

The Fortnightly Review for Novembér 
contains “ Literature in Drama,” by E. A. 
Baugham, a timely article in view of the 
number of writers who are now turning their 
attention to play-writing; ‘“ Ferdinand 
Brunetiére,” by Eugené Tavernier; and 
“Tolstoy and the Tolstoyans,” by Aylmer 
Maude. 

Mrs. Julia Fletcher Carney died at Gales- 
burg, Ill., November 1, aged eighty-five. 

Victorien Sardou died in Paris November 
8, aged seventy-seven. 

Dr. William Keith Brooks died in Balti- 
more November 12, aged sixty years. 

Mrs. Annis Lee Wister died at Walling- 
ford, Penn., November 15, aged seventy- 
eight. 
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